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Editorial. 


This Newsletter might appear to be a bit short on content. It is Christmas 
and the main objective of this edition is to wish our members a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


On the other hand, the editor would like to remind members that he would 
welcome content from them. In the last edition, as you will recall, something 
of an experiment was tried. It was entitled “Opening Words” and it outlined 
an attempt of the Twickenham Local History Society to encourage a 
“conversation” with its members. It was decided to do the same here in 
Burnley, so | chose four opening phrases, the aim of which was to get some 
of you to contribute your memories. | got two replies the details of which 
will be included in the Spring Newsletter. 


| would like to thank those who 
replied but the former editor of the 
Newsletter, Mr Raymond Pickles, | 
sent me his thoughts on Burnley | 
Library after the two of us had a | 
conversation about its more recent 
history at one of our meetings. 
Raymond’s article was very 
informative and | had intended to 
contact him to ask him if | could & 
publish a summary of what he saidin = 


a copy of the Newsletter. | will contact him and ask him if it can be 
published in the Spring edition. 


Keeping East Lancashire in the Picture. 


Lancashire Archives is commencing a _ project called “Keeping East 
Lancashire in the Picture”, but | ought to add that | think that the title 
should be, “Keeping North-east Lancashire in the Picture”. If you accept that 
the County Palatine still exists, which it does, the east would include 
Oldham and Manchester. Be that as it may, volunteers are being recruited 
for the project which will digitise the collections of thousands of 
photographs in the County Libraries in Burnley, Colne, Nelson and 
Accrington. The idea is to make the collections accessible so that people 
can enjoy them online, at exhibitions and events. 


It is hoped that volunteers will be forthcoming to help in researching the 
photographs and to help to identify some of the images. Volunteers do not 
need to have IT skills as training and support will be provided. Should any 
member wish to volunteer, Stephen Child and Denise North have further 
details. 


It might interest readers to know that anther LCC body, the County Library, 
has inaugurated a project in Burnley Library. It involves the history of 
Burnley Football Club, one of the founders of the Football League. An event, 
entitled “Clarets Collected”, was held in Burnley Library early in November, 
and the Burnley Civic Trust will be present for another event, in the 
Community History Room at the Library, on Wednesday 20" December, 
2023. 


The Read Hall Estate. 


Lancashire Archives has informed the Society that it now has some Sales 
particulars for the Read Hall Estate. The documents include plans and 
photographs are refer to the mid twentieth century. The catalogue number 
is:- DDX 1291/253. There is a lot of interest in the Read Hall Estate though 
much of it refers to the old house which was lived in by the Nowell family. 
The 

details 
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mentioned above refer to a later date but they will surely interest historians 
of Read. 


MacKenzie Medical Centre 
Association. 


This refers to a new deposit to the 
Lancashire Archives in Preston. The records 
include Minutes, Annual Reports, 
correspondence, files and photographs, for 
the years 1964-2007. Sir James MacKenzie is 
probably Burnley’s most well-known medical 
man. He started his career in Burnley but 
became international famous’ for _ his 
researches into the diseases of the heart. 
Until recently, there were two memorials to 
him in Burnley. One still remains in the Rose 
Garden at Thompson Park, but another, a 
plaque, on the building, on Bank Parade, 
where he held his Burnley surgery, has recently been inexplicably removed. 
Burnley Civic Trust is trying to trace its whereabouts. 


Officers of the Burnley & District Historical Society. 


Members might like to have details of the current office holders of the 
Society. No addresses have been given. Some of them are available on the 
Society website but we thought that you would like to know who is on the 
Committee these days. Of course, this list is subject to what might happen 
at the AGM to be held in the middle of December, 2023. 


Patron: The situation remains vacant since the recent death of Sir Simon 
Towneley, KCVO. 


President: The Worshipful the Mayor of Burnley. 


Vice Presidents: Lord O’ Hagan, Mr Ken Spencer MBE, MA., MSc., Miss Jean 
Siddall, BA., Mr R B Frost MBE., MA., Mr B Hall MBE., BA. 


Chairman: Ms Denise North, BA., 

Vice Chairman: Vacant. 

Treasurer: Mr Tony Mitchell. 

Secretary: Mr S M Child BA., ALA. 
Speaker’s Secretary: Vacant. 
Membership Secretary: Mr S M Child. 
Newsletter Editor: Mr R B Frost MBE., MA. 


Committee: Mr M Townend, Mr D Morrisroe, Mr P Creegan, Mr G Lancaster, 
Mr RB Frost MBE., MA. Mr E Walton. 


Meetings of the Society, 2023 -2024. 


Meetings take place on Wednesdays, at 2pm., at St John’s Parish Hall, Ivy 
Street (off Colne Road) Burnley. 


13 December, 2023. 


Annual General Meeting. There will be a short talk by the Chair of the 
Society, Mrs Denise North. 


10“ January, 2024. 


“1920's Founding of Burnley Rotary Club - Local People and Society” 
by Edward Walton, Chairman of Burnley Civic Trust and Committee member 
B&DHS. 


14 February, 2024. 


“Midwifery Through the Ages”, by Linda Sawley, author and historian. 
13 March, 2024. 

“Women into Medicine”, by Denise North, Chair of B&DHS. 
10° April, 2024. 


“Royal Romp - A Thousand Years of Royal Gossip”, by Dr Graham 
Kemp, formerly a teacher and tour guide, Dr Kemp has been manager of the 
museum at Lancaster Castle. 


REVIEW. 


“In Search of the Dark Ages: A 
History of Anglo-Saxon England”, 
Michael Wood, BBC Books 
(Penguin), 2023, £12.99, ISBN 
9781785948206. (Paperback). 


| have long since been an admirer of 
Michael Wood's books and his historical 
television programmes. This book is an 
updating of a 1981 publication and has 
Michael Wood dealing with the English 
Dark Ages, a place in history writing 
that he can call his own. Reviews have 
referred to Wood being, “A lively 
storyteller” (Washington Post) and to 
this book being, “A perceptive, 
entertaining and enthusiastic 
companion” (Sunday Times). 


MICHAEL WOOD 


“With /n Search of the Dark Ages, Michacl Wood wrote 
This book is both of these things and l the book for history on television 
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have really enjoyed reading it. Michael 
Wood explains that the 1981 edition has long since required what he calls 
“a substantial rewrite”. In the over 40 years since the first edition was 
published important discoveries and major excavations have revolutionised 
our view of the Dark Ages. Mr Wood names a few, the grave mounds at 
Sutton Hoo, the find of the Prittlewell prince, the mass tomb of the Viking 
Great Army at Repton and the electrifying discovery of the Danish camp at 
Torksey that has transformed our views of the Viking invasions. 


The use of metal detecting has led to finds such as the astounding 
Staffordshire Hoard and the Harrogate and Watlington Hoards. Similarly, 
there have been important discoveries made in manuscripts. These include 
a biography of Emma, the queen of Ethelred the Unready and then Canute, 
which was identified in the Devon Record Office. Some of you will recall that 


the remains of King Athelstan’s sister, Queen Eadgyth of Germany, were 
found a number of years ago. This latter discovery has encouraged Michael 
Wood to devote Chapter 11 of the new edition to Eadgyth and he has 
written new chapters on the women of the Dark Ages that show that the 
age was not as dark as many had believed. 


You will look in vain for anything on the history of Burnley, or even 
Lancashire, in the book. The one subject that does touch our history is the 
battle of Brunanburh, of 937 AD, to which there are nine references in the 
Index. Michael Wood does not mention Burnley as being a potential site for 
Athelstan’s famous victory over a combination of enemies - Irish, Scots and 
Danes etc - as some of our local historians have claimed. Brunanburh is the 
most famous lost battle site in English History. None of the very limited 
sources name the location but there are clues and Wood comes down in 
favour, not for the Bromborough site, in the Wirral, which enjoyed 
prominence only recently, but of another, south of York, on the eastern side 
of the Pennines. It would make much more sense for the battle to have been 
fought there. 


However, the important things about this book are the entertaining way in 
which it has been written and Michael Wood’s insights into the period still 
known as the Dark Ages. Mr Wood thinks that the two centuries after the 
departure of the Romans, in the early fifth century, constitute the real Dark 
Ages, but after that the country that became England gradually adopted 
continental ideas and, in some things, our islands actually led the way. | am 
sure that, if you are a reader of English history, you will enjoy this book as 
much as | have. 


Roger Frost 


The Fighting Cocks. 


Originally, the Fighting Cocks was 
a small farm, with a barn and 
some attached cottages, located 
in the centre of Mereclough, at 
one time the only place in 
Cliviger that could be regarded 
as a village. The site was behind 
the present building, in a low- 
lying part of the village known as 
“the Wham”. It was here that the village cockpit was located. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth century the boys of the Burnley 
Grammar School were allowed to enjoy the sport of cockfighting, but, by 
this time, cock fighting was a popular sport practiced mostly by the gentry. 
North-east Lancashire was a centre of the sport, cocks being reared for their 
fighting abilities. They were acquired by gentlemen, for large sums of 
money, who competed against their neighbours and it is said that the 
Fighting Cocks owes its name to such a contest. 


In the late eighteenth century 
Lawrence Ormerod, of Ormerod, and 
one of the Towneley’s of Hurstwood, 
<4 Organised a fight and, apparently, 

~ wagered parts of their estates on the 
outcome of the fight. We know the 
names of the birds - Butterfly, for Mr 
Ormerod, and Caesar, for Mr 
Towneley. The contest was_ hard 
§ fought, and Mr Ormerod, thought 

that his bird had lost and that, as a 
consequence, he was a ruined man. He decided to return home but, shortly 
after, Butterfly suddenly rose from the ground and drove his spur through 
the head of Caesar. Ormerod had won and he took possession of Hurstwood 
Hall. 


From this distance of time, it is impossible to say that all of the above 
actually happened but one thing is sure, the Ormerod’s came _ into 
possession of Hurstwood Hall. 


The older Fighting Cocks 
remained a public house 
throughout the nineteenth — = _ 
century but, in 1901, Grimshaw’s {-=. ~ 
Brewery, of Burnley, built the ~ ; 
present building which, at the <¢ 
present time, is up for sale. Many ~~ 
of you will recognise the building » 
from the photographs. It became * 
a popular, but short-lived, Italian 
restaurant, but it has been 
vacant for some time. Let’s hope 
that a good use can be found for 
the former Fighting Cocks. 


The “Gaumless”. 


Until relatively recently one of the 
most recognisable features of 
Burnley town centre was a street 


lamp. It stood in the centre of St James Street, at the bottom of Manchester 
Road, and had occupied that site since 1823, when the then newly formed 
Burnley Gas Works Company erected the first lamp which was intended as 
an advert for the Company. 


The first image is a postcard, used in 1905, of a drawing made in about 
1852. As you can see, it shows a gas lamp at the location described. The 
lamp, in this image, may be the original erected by the Gas Company. 


» The second photograph is also a 
postcard. It was used in 1904, but the 
image, upon which it is based, is a little 
older. The lamp is similar to the one in 
1852 but, within a few years, it had 
been replaced, aS you can see, in the 
third photograph, by a much larger 
lamp which still occupied a middle of 
the road site. A fourth image shows 
that, when traffic had increased, the 
lamp was moved closer to the pavement, opposite the Bull. 


So, how does the word gaumless come into this sequence of images? The 
answer is that these lamps were known as “gaumlesses”, the reason being 
that they stood in the middle of a busy road. They were “gaumless” in the 
sense that someone, oblivious of his surroundings would be, if he stood in 
the middle of a busy road. 


Most of the major road junctions, in Burnley and Padiham, once had their 
own gaumless lamp posts. The most recent of the town centre 
“gaumlesses” - not the original one and powered by electricity rather than 
gas - occupied the same location when St James Street was pedestrianised. 
It had been placed there by Cllr Mr Edward Ingham JP during his year of 
office, as Mayor of Burnley, 1992-3, as a memorial to the original gaumless 
of 1823, which would have been 200 years old this year. 


jas 
/ St. James’ Street, Burnley 


The Committee wishes all 
members, their families 
and friends 


All Best Wishes 


for Christmas and the 
New Year 


